, 22.5-Cent 
Gain Won 
By USWA 


_ Cracking management’s solid 
front in the industry-forced steel 
shutdown, Kaiser Steel Corp. has 
signed an historic contract with 
the Steelworkers, recogriizing the 
right of workers and the public to 
share with stockholders in the 
fruits of industrial progress. 

The settlement, which came on 
the 104th day of the nationwide 
steel strike, gave 8,500 USWA 
members a 22.5-cent economic 
package spread over a two-year 
period. It was hailed by both 
USWA Pres. David J. McDonald 
and Edgar F. Kaiser, board chair- 
man of the nation’s ninth largest 
steel producer, as “non-infla- 
tionary.” 

Kaiser said he broke with the 11 
other major companies negotiating 
jointly with the union only after 
failing in “the most thorough at- 
tempts” to win industry approval 
of the settlement to allow steel- 
workers to return to the mills “with- 
out being forced . . . because of a 
possible federal court injunction 
under Taft-Hartley.” 

In an indirect slap at the in- 
dustry’s refusal, Kaiser said con- 
tinuance of the steel shutdown 
posed a threat to his company’s 
philosophy that management “al- 
ways should deal fairly and re- 
sponsibly” with its employes. 

On the economic side, the Kaiser 
pact provides: 

@ Full company payment of in- 
surance costs giving workers an im- 
mediate 6.5-cent hourly take-home 
increase, equivalent to a nearly 8- 
cent wage hike. In addition, life 
insurance is increased $500, and life 
and hospital insurance are extended 


(Continued on Page 3) 


Rising Cost of Living 
Sets Another Record 


The cost of living resumed its upward climb in September as 


the price of all major groups of 


portation sent the Labor Department’s index to a new all-time high. 
The department’s consumer price index at 125.2 rose three- 
tenths of 1 percent from August. In the four previous months 


Z 


HISTORIC SETTLEMENT between Steelworkers and Kaiser Steel 
is sealed with a warm handshake by Board Chairman Edgar Kaiser 
(left) and USWA Pres. David J. McDonald. Settlement, which 
cracked solid industry front, came on 104th day of nationwide steel 
shutdown. It provides a 22.5-cent economic package over two years. 


Win Pay, Fringe Gains: 


2 Unions End Strike 
At 36 Swift Plants 


Chicago—Members of two AFL-CIO unions have ratified a 
settlement of a seven-week strike against 36 Swift & Co. meat 
packing plants. The agreement negotiated by the Packinghouse 
Workers and the Meat Cutters provides wage increases of from 
band 5 cents to 15 cents over a two-year period, plus major improve- 

Bb bev ge in vacation, separation pay 
and health and welfare benefits. 

The unions and the company 
agreed to seek settlement of con- 
tinuing strikes at 25 small process- 
ing centers and poultry plants and 
at the meat packing plant at Wilson, 
N. C., through local negotiations. 

At the 28 northern - plants, 
where 16,000 Swift workers are 
employed, the wage increase is - 

8.5 cents immediately and an 
additional 6.5 cents on Sept. 1, 


goods and services except trans- 


the index had climbed slowly and® 


then dipped in August. 

The latest surge brought pay in- 
creases ranging from 1 to 3 cents 
an hour to about 1.25 million 
‘workers whose contracts are tied 
to the cost of living index. About 
850,000 railroad workers received 
the largest increase—3 cents an 
hour. Aircraft and electrical equip- 
ment workers were in the 1-to-2- 
cent range. 

The Labor Dept, reported also 


1960—equal to the wage agree- 
ment with the Armour chain 
negotiated ,earlier by the two 
unions. 

Workers at the Nashville, Tosa wy: 
plant will receive the 8.5 cents but 
{not the second year raise. At six 
Pothe: southern plants, the raise will 
be 5 cents immediately and an ad- 
ditional 3.5 cents in 1960. 

Swift, which had opened nego- 


that the purchasing power of 
employed factory workers in- 
creased about 45 cents a week 
after taxes in September and that 
the average factory worker with 
three dependents had a weekly 
take-home pay averaging $80.21 
last month. 

Compared to September 1958, 
spendable earnings were up about 
$2.75 a week, or 3-5 percent, but 
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injunction + Upheld 
|By Appeals Panel 


By Gene Zack 
The Steelworkers—with a back-to-work order delayed at least 


until Nov. 2—carried to the U.S. 


12-year-old Taft-Hartley Act. 
The union’s plea to the nation’s 


Supreme Court labor’s first full- 


scale constitutional challenge of the injunction provisions in the 


highest court came after the 3rd 


‘Circuit Court of Appeals in Philadelphia, i in a split decision, upheld 
the government’s petition for an injunction which would force more 
than 500,000 USWA members back to the mills for 80 days. 

The lower court promptly stayed the injunction until Nov. 2, 
however, to _ USWA General Counsel Arthur J. Goldberg 


to appeal to- the Supreme Court,® 
and the latter rejected a govern- 
ment move aimed at imposing a 
speedup on the union’s legal staff 
in the eat of’ its historic 
case. 

The hantiate Court handed 
down its ruling in the 105th day 
of’ the industry-forced steel shut- 
down. Less than 24 hours ear- 
lier, the USWA and Kaiser Steel 
Corp. hammered out a two-year 
contract in free collective bar- 
gaining that cracked industry’s 
solid front against the union. 

The three-judge panel in Phil- 
adelphia divided 2-1 in sustaining 
the government’s contention that 
the injunction process was con- 
stitutional and that the strike posed 
a threat to the nation’s health and 
safety. 

3-3 in Full Court 
Significantly, the court split 3-3, 
with one justice abstaining, on the 
question of rehearing the union’s 
challenge by the full bench. “A 
majority vote is necessary before 
the full court will rehear a case. 

There were these other major de- 
velopments in the longest steel 
strike in history: 

@ Top-fevel negotiations be- 
tween tearis headed by USWA 
Pres. David J. McDonald and U.S. 
Steel’s R. Conrad Cooper resumed 
in Pittsburgh after a four-day lull. 
Under the terms of the original 


ABC Wins 
22 Cents in 
Biscuit Pact 


The American Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers have won 
a major national contract from 
the National Biscuit Co., bring- 
ing a 22-cent-an-hour wage in- 
crease to some 7,000 workers in 
10 plants across the nation. 

It was the second big national 
contract for the steadily-growing 
ABC, which during the past year 
won a number of key NBC plants 
away from the Bakery and Confec- 
tionery’ Workers. The B&C was 
expelled from the AFL-CIO on 
grounds of corrupt leadership. 

The two-year contract pro- 
‘vides a 12-cent across-the-board 
wage hike retroactive to Sept. 1 
and an additional 10-cent raise 
next Sept. 1. 

In referring to the expelled BAC, 
which now represents only about 
1,600 National Biscuit employes, 
ABC Vice-Pres. John DeConcini 
said to company officials: 

“I hope that the company will 
grant the same gains to our fellow 


(Continued on Page 3) 


(Continued on Page 2) 


Chicago—This hub of the 


Labor Executives’ Association 


contract 
Pres. 


portation.” RLEA Chairman 


* (Continued on Page 2) 


(Continued on Page 8) 


‘Chicago Rally to Launch 
Rail Labor Counterattack 


witness the kickoff of labor’s counteroffensive to the wage cut, 
speedup demands of rail management. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany will deliver the principle 
| address at a mass rally on November 5, called by the Railway 


propaganda and advertising campaign” which the railroads 
we ee ee 


M. Harrison of the Railway Clerks is sched- 
uled to give rail labor’s refutation of misleading “featherbed- 
ding” charges and tell why railroad labor “will not allow man- 
agement to eliminate jobs essential to safe and efficient trans- } 


the rally, which will also be addressed by Sen. Paul H. Doug- 
las (D-Ill.) and Chicago Mayor Richard J. Daley. 


nation’s railroad industry will 


to answer the “unprecedented 


G, E. Leighty will preside at 
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‘Labor Award 


To Truman 


Set for Nov. 16 


’ Gteen award 


‘ 


Kansas City—The 1959 Murray- 
Green Award for community serv- 
ice will be presented by the AFL- 
CIGto former Pres. Harry S. Tru- 
mani in ceremonies here Nov. 16. 

An announcement by Leo Perlis, 
director. of AFL-CIO Community 
Service Activities, said the award, 
consisting of a medallion and a 
check for $5,000, will be given 
Truman at a dinner in the Hotel 
Muehlebach. 

Among scheduled . participants 


"gfe AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 


and Pres. Joseph A. Beirne of the 
Communications Workers. Beirne 
serves as chairman of the AFL-CIO 
Community Services Committee. 
Perlis will officiate. 

Previous winners of the Murray- 
include Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Dr. Jonas Salk, Gen. 
Omar Bradley and former New 
York Gov. and Sen. Herbert H. 
Lehman. — 

In selecting Truman for the 
award the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council cited “his outstanding 
contributions to the health and 
welfare of all Americans and 
people everywhere during his 
years in the White House as well 
as during the years of his active 
retirement.” 

The Murray-Green award was 
established by the AFL-CIO Ex- 
ecutive Council in 1956 to give 
recognition to individuals and or- 
ganizations in this country and 
abroad, whose achievements in the 
broad area of health and welfare 
have inspired others to work for the 
common good. 


Living Costs 
Rise Again to 


New Record 


(Continued from Page 1) 
buying power increased only 2.5 
percent because of the increase in 
the cost of living over the year. 

Steelworkers Pres. David J. Mc- 
Donald, noting the’ record set by 
the living costs index, declared‘ that 
the report “emphatically proves 
that Steelworkers are not responsi- 
ble for inflation.” Steelworkers 
have suffered an industry-forced 
payless period for over three 
months, McDonald said, with no 
wage increases in the industry 
since July 1958, and still living 


_ costs have risen to an all-time high. 


He pointed out that if the con- 
tract which expired June 30 were 
still in force, Steelworkers would 
have gained as much as 3 cents 
an hour by next January under 
the escalator clause in the con- 
tracts. 

The Labor Department’s report 
showed housing costs up three- 
tenths of a point, food up four- 
tenths, clothing close to a full point, 
and medical care six-tenths of a 
point. - 

Reading and recreation showed 
a four-tenths increase but transpor- 
tation dropped two-tenths—the only 
component in the index which went 
down. 


NEW RECORD HIGH in cost of living index is graphically demon- 
strated by Hersey S. Riley, price chief of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The index climbed three-tenths of 1 percent during Sep- 
tember to 125.2 percent of the 1947-49 average. 


AFL-CIO Hits Plan to 
‘Raid’ Social Security 


The AFL-CIO has sharply scored a plan_reportedly “making 
headway within the Administration” for 
federal grants to the states for the needy.” 

The plan as described in a recent New York Times story would 
be “a raid on the Social Security Trust Fund” because it mixes 


“sweeping changes in 


public assistance payments based‘ 
on need with the self-financed so- 
cial security program, declared 
Dir. Nelson Cruikshank of the 
AFL-CIO Social Security Dept. 
Cruikshank said social secu- 
rity protection should be broad- 
ened and the government should 
act to see “that no American 
citizen is left destitute,” but that 
it should be done “by straight- 
forward, honest financing and 
not by any attempt at fiscal 
sleight-of-hand which promises 
at the same time, broader bene- 
fits and reduced appropriations.” 

The plan, which the Times says 
has “no assurance” of being in- 
cluded in Pres. Eisenhower's pro- 
gram next year, would “blanket 
in” everyone over 72 under social 
security. The estimated cost of 
half a billion dollars a year in the 
early years would come out of the 
trust fund. 

The fund, financed ‘i contribu- 
tions from workers and employes, 
would be reimbursed out of appro- 
priations which the Administration 
in power years later would have to 
seek from Congress. 

The plan reportedly calls for 

changing the present formula for 
the four groups aided by social se- 
curity: the aged, depehdent. chil- 
dren, the blind and the totally dis- 
abled. The effect would be to re- 
duce the federal share of such aid. 
- To offset this and make the 
package politically acceptable, 
the plan includes federal grants 
for the first time to help the 
states make general relief pay- 
ments, the Times said. 


ABC Gets 22-Cent Raise 
In National Biscuit Pact 


(Continued from Page 1) 
workers not represented by our in- 
ternational union. ss 

“We have a deep concern for 
them and a feeling of solidarity 
with these workers.” 

A few plants still represented by 
B&C accepted the terms won by 
ABC, 

The new pact liberalizes the 
health and welfare plan, short- 
ening the eligibility period for 
new employes and raising the 
employer contribution to $12.30 
per month per worker, a hike 
equal to 1.2 cents an hour. 


An ABC spokesman said numer- 
ous classification adjustments raised 
the package an additional 1 cent 
an hour and the holiday and senior- 
ity provisions were strengthened. 

The contract covers workers at 
plants in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, Atlanta, Houston, Denver 
and Cambridge, as well as the 
newly-certified ABC plants at Chi- 
cago and Oakland. 

Portland workers who recently 
left the B&C in favor of the AFL- 
CIO union elected to bargain sepa- 
rately, but will receive at least the 


a 


gains won in the national pact. 


hoping that future- Congresses in 


Thus, in the first year the plan 
promises “new or improved. bene- 
fits to many needy persons while 
bringing a small reduction in fed- 
eral budget expenditures.” 

This Cruikshank hit as a “fiscal 
shell game.” He said Administra- 
tion spokesmen have admitted that 
the trust fund ‘would have to be 
reimbursed in future years to keep 
it in actuarial balance. 

“Postponing the costs and piously 


the years 1970 and after will pick 
up the tab is a vain shell game,” 


(}Cause severe unemployment and 


headed by Sen. Paul H. Douglas 


excess of demand, ‘says Schultze. 


he declared. 


1| Cites Capital Coble Beans 


spending in two years. 


Economist Hefutés 
Wage-Inflation Tie 


By Saul Miller 
The “creeping inflation” that characterized the pailod froin 1953 


The Administration’s tight-money approach is not effective against 


this kind of ‘development and can’ 


check economic growth, 

These views are contained in a 
study prepared for the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee of Congress by 
Prof. Charles L. Schultze of Indiana 
University, a former member of 
the staff of the President’s Council 
of Economic Advisers. 


Lead-Off Study 
The Joint Economic Committee 


(D-Ill) is currently studying the 
problems of inflation and growth. 
Schultze’s paper is the lead-off study 
in a series of 25 made for the com- 
mittee by various experts. © 

Schultze rejects the two cur- 
rent theories on inflation that 
have dominated economic de- 
bate—the “cost-push” theory that 
cost factors such as wages cause 
higher prices, and the “demand- 
pull’ theory that too-many dok 
lars chase too few goods and 
force prices upward. 

He maintains that inflation in 
the U.S. starts with excess demands, 
not for the total output of the 
economy but for the output of 
particular industries. 

The increased demand on those 
particular industries tends to push 
up their prices and costs. These 
increases then spread to other in- 
dustries whether or not there is an 


1955-57 Inflation Analyzed- 

The 1955-57 inflation, the Indi- 
ana economist declares, stemmed 
from a _ capital-goods spending 
boom. This is much different, he 
notes, from the inflation associated 
with the aftermath of World War 


II and the Korean war, because 


rapid expansion of demand is found 
in only certain sectors of the econ- 
omy; in other sectors demand may 
be relatively stable and in still others 


-declining. 


A second factor in the 1955- 
57 inflation, Schultze finds, was 
the rapid increase in overhead 
costs. Since the end of World 
War Il, the proportion of total 
costs accounted for by relatively - 
fixed items of expense has risen 
sharply, the economist declares, 


During 1955-57 the- number of 


production workers in manufactur. 
ing plants actually declined by 
150,000, he says, but the number 
of non-production workers, those 
generally figured in overhead costs, 
jumped by 369,000. 


Total demand, he points out, did 


not rise as much as productive 
capacity and with many industries 
operating below their most efficient 
level, unit costs rose and business 
in turn raised prices. 


Rejects Wage Theory 
Schultze flatly rejects the theory 
that wages by themselves set off 
the inflationary spiral. On the con- 
trary, the rise in wages in 1955-57, 
he declares, stemmed mainly from 
the capital goods boom and radi- 

ated through the economy. 

The Administration’s mone- 
tary: policies he finds ineffective. 
He emphasizes that where there 
is no over-all excess demand, 
monetary and fiscal policies lead- 
ing to tight money and high 
interest rates may provoke even 
more inflation because they are 
“more likely to raise costs by 
reducing productivity than to 
lower costs by reducing wages 
and profit margins.” 


European Metalworkers Challenge 
Steel Industry’s Claims on Imports — 


By Bob Cooney 


The well-advertised claim of American steel companies that.the wages paid American labor are 
“pricing them out of foreign markets” has been sharply challenged by the leader of the British 


steel workers union. 


“Labor costs are not cheaper in Europe,” declared Harry Douglass, general secretary of the 
British Iron and Steel Trades Confederation and president of the 8-million-member Intl. Metal- 


workers Federation. 


Douglass spoke at a Washing- 
ton, D. C., press conference cap- 
ping a weeklong meeting of the 
IMF Central Committee. The group 
met at the Philip Murray Building, 
headquarters of the Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers. 

The IMF delegates from 16 
nations, in a statement on world 
economic problems, said _ that 
charges by employers in various 
countries that they face compe- 
tition based on substandard Jabor 
conditions elsewhere “arg usual- 
ly unfounded in fact.” 

The IMF delegates also ham- 
mered out an economic policy 
aimed “at achieving “full employ- 
ment and social progress” in all 
countries and mapped an action 
program to speed up organizing 
and economic gains. 


World Labor Standards Urged 


The Central Committee endorsed 


the principle of intefnational fair 
labor standards and called on the 
IMF Executive Committee to study 
steps through which unions and 
inter-governmental bodies can use 
the standards to lower trade barri- 
ers and improve wage and social 
conditions and benefit consumers. 
On the steel strike, the IMF ex- 
pressed its solidarity with the Steel- 


Vaniie and offered its American 
affiliate whatever financial support 
was needed. 

“Profitability and not nominal 
wages are decisive. in foreign 
competition,” declared a special 
IMF statement on the steel strike. 

The IMF said the American steel 
industry is favored by “natural ad- 
vantages and high productivity” to 
an extent that enables contract im- 
provements for its workers “with- 
out’ jeopardizing its international 
competitive position.” 

“It is rather fascinating,” com- 
mented Pres. W. J. Carron of the 
giant British Amalgamated En- 
gineering Union, “that the British 
motor car industry is relying 
to a considerable extent on steel 
which American companies feel 
is not competitive.” 

The IMF leaders acknowledged 
the advanced productivity of the 
American steel industry, but pointed 
to the “great Ch pea of low raw 
material costs.” 


Industry Claims Refuted 
They pointed out that iron ore 
in America is cheaper and of higher 
quality than in Europe. 
The steel industry’s full-page ads 
often contrast the hourly wages of 


the American and foreign steel- 


workers, with the latter pictured as 
a low-wage threat. 

The IMF commented that 
“American hourly wages are high 
er” but “European fringe benefits 
such as hospitalization, insurance, 
income guarantees, family care, 
pensions, vacations, holidays and 
other time off with pay are superior 
to conditions in the United States.” 

Adolphe Graedel, IMF general 
secretary and secretary of the 

Swiss Metal Workers and Watch- 

makers, said trade unions feel 

some “disquiet” at international 
_ economic trends. 

He referred to thé IMF economic 
policy statement, which said the 
failure of the. world economy to 
achieve maximum growth “means 
a loss in living standards for all 
men,” especially those in’ the less 
developed areas. . 

In explaining the decision of the 
IMF to step up activity in less de- 
veloped areas, Graedel discussed 
the program in India, where the 
United States, Britain, West Ger- 
many and the Soviet Union are now 


ploy tens of thousands, 
The IMF, he said, will invite 
Indian trade unionists to the U.S. 


niques, 


building steel works which will em- 


and Britain to study union tech-. 
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|USWA Carries TH Plea to High Court 


Injunction 


Divided Appeals Panel| 


(Continued from Page 1) 
court order, the union and man- 
agement of the individual com- 
panies have been in company-by- 
company negotiations on a daily 
basis. 

@ Dir. Joseph F. Finnegan of 
the U.S. Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service notified both sides that 


by midnight Nov. 1, he was sched- 
uling joint bargaining session in 
Washington on Nov. 2. ~ 

@ Pres. Eisenhower, in his 
Oct. 28 press conference, ex- 
pressed the hope that the Kaiser 
contract—a 22.5-cent economic 
package over a two-year period, 
coupled with recognition of la- 
bor’s and public rights to a voice 
and a share in the fruits of in- 
dustrial advancement—would 
“be a signal for labor and man- 
agement to find a basis” for set- 
tlement. He declined to say 
whether he considered the pact 
“a completely satisfactory basis” 
for settlement. 

@ USS. Steel’s Board Chairman 
Roger Blough, director of the in- 
dustry’s drive for a one-year “wage 
freeze” and emasculation of con- 
tract provisions protecting job 
rights, rejected the Kaiser settle- 
ment as “inflationary.” The indus- 
try still appeared hopeful that an 
80-day injunction would break the 
USWA strike. 

@ Despite the strike which be- 
gan July 15, US. Steel’s profits 
for the first nine months of 1959 
hit-$223.8 million after taxes— 
up from $210.5 million in the 

same period last year. Wheeling 
Steel Corp. reported a nine- 
month profit of $6.7 million, a 
significant increase over the $4.8" 
million profit figure in the like 
1958 period. 

@ Sen. Estes Kefauver (D- 
Tenn.), chairman of a Senate Anti- 
Monopoly subcommittee, conferred 
in Nashville with Edgar F. Kaiser 
to determine if “pressure were 
brought to bear” by other steel 
firms to block Kaiser’s signing of 
a contract with the USWA. Kaiser 
emphatically denied reports of in- 
dustry pressure. 

@ Defense Sec. Neil H. McEl- 
roy and Space Chief T. Keith Glen- 
nan kept up a drumfire of public 
statements in support of the Eisen- 
hower Administration’s contention 
in the courts that the steel strike 
was threatening the nation’s de- 
fense efforts and hampering the 
U.S. in the race for eae 
of outer space. 


Upheld by 


the aluminum industry’s 
Three”—Aluminum Co. of Ameri- 
ca, Reynolds Metal and Kaiser In- 
dustries—pending settlement of the 
steel dispute. The union has been 
working at the three companies un- 
der extensions negotiated during 
the summer providing for retroac- 
tivity of all benefits to Aug. 1. 

In the Court of Appeals ral- 
ing rejecting the union’s chalk 
lenge of the injunction on a con- 
stitutional basis and on_ the 
grounds that no national emer- 
gency existed, the majority opin- 
ion was written by Chief Judge 
John Biggs, Jr., and concurred 
im by Circuit Judge Herbert F. 
Goodrich. The dissent was writ- 
ten by Judge William H. Hastie. 
“On the question of a rehearing, 
Judges Gerald McLaughlin and 
Austin L. Staley voted with Hastie 
for reconsideration by the full 
court, while Judge Phillip Forman, 
Biggs and Goodrich opposed it. 
Judge Harry Koladner disqualified 
himself from the entire proceedings 
for personal reasons. 


that the Administration, through 
affidavits from cabinet officers, had 
proven that continuance of the 
strike imperiled the national health 
and safety despite union conten- 
tions that non-struck steel com- 
panies are producing considerably 
more steel than is needed for na- 
tional defense. 

The majority also refused to 
sustain the union’s contention 
that the injunction provision of 
Taft-Hartley was unconstitu- 
tional because it required the 
courts to intervene in a wholly- 
administrative procedure for 
bringing about a temporary halt 
in an otherwise legal strike. 

Because his dissent was based on 
the belief that “an injunction would 
not facilitate and might even make 
more difficult a negotiated settle- 
ment of the steel strike,” Judge 
Hastie reached no conclusion on 
either the constitutionality of the 
statute or the sufficiency of proof 
as to a national emergency. 

He cited public statements by 
Dr. George W. Taylor, chairman 
of the presidential Board of Inquiry 
in the steel. strike; Labor. Sec. 
James P. Mitchell. and Pres. Eisen- 
hower, “deprecating this procedure 
by injunction and expressing the 
view that it is not an effective aid 


ASAISSe . 


FR abe tented 


in settling an industry-wide strike.” 


" @ ‘The USWA agreed to indefi-|f 
nite extensions of its contract with |; 
“Big | : 


The court’s majority opinion held | 


: | for jobless benefits. The claim was 


; | Student, he was not available for 


END OF 104-DAY STRIKE is signaled by members of Steelworkers who tear up picket Signs and 
prepare to return to work at Kaiser Steel plant in Fean, Calif., after indicia word of signing of 
new contract in Washington, D. C, 


Kaiser Settlement with Union Cracks 
Solid Front of Steel Management 


(Continued from Page 1) 

at company expense for six months 
after layoff. 

@ A 7-cent-an-hour wage boost 
in the second year of the contract; 
increments for each step in job clas- 
sifications valued at 1.3 cents; a 1- 
cent hike in incentives; and cost- 
of-living adjustments up to 3 cents 
an hour. 

@ Substantial pension increases, 
with credit for future service raised 
from $2.50 per month for each year 


past service raised from $2.40 to 
$2.50. . Veteran employes in top 


Jobless Texas 
Students Can 
Draw Benefits 


Austin, Tex.— The Texas Em- 
ployment Commission has unani- 
mously upheld the right of students 
to draw unemployment compensa- 
tin when they are unable to find 
work during off-school hours. 
The landmark decision, handed 
down in a case sparked by the 
Texas State AFL-CIO, reversed 
many previous 2-1 decisions in 
which students were denied jobless 
benefits solely because they were 
unavailable for work during so- 
called “normal working hours” of 
8 a. m. to 5 p. m. 

Robert F. Newman, employe 
representative on the commission, 
hailed the decision as a “far- 
reaching breakthrough” which 
may mean payments to thousands 
of Texas students who are unable 
to find jobs but who are seeking 
work, 
~The case involved Walter A. 

Riddle, a student at the University 
of Texas, who was formerly em- 
ployed by a telephone company at 
Odessa. While in the university, 
he was employed parttime as 4 
mailing clerk by the state AFL- 
CIO, a job from which he was laid 
off Apr. 4. 

At the end of the spring semester, 
Riddle enrolled in East Texas State 
College for the summer term, was 
unable to find a job and then filed 


denied on the grounds that, as a 


work between 8 a. m. and 5 p. m. 
Atty. Sam Houston Clinton, Jr. 
counsel for the state labor body, 
played an active role in appeal- 
ing the ruling, contending the 
8 o’clock-to-5 o’clock standard 


of service to $2.60, and credit for}: 


Thabo grades will get an extra $5 
monthly. 
@ Pensions of present retirees 
will be increased $5 a month im- 
mediately. 
@ Future retirees will receive a 
special retirement payment equal 
to three months full pay, minus ac- 
crued vacation pay. 
@ Company payments to the 
Supplemental Unemployment Bene- 
fit fund will go to 5 cents an hour. 
In the past, the company has paid 
in 3 cents in cash and given the fund 
an 1.0.U. for another 2 cents if 
needed to keep up the benefit level. 
@ The benefit table has been 
changed so that idled workers can 
receive full SUB benefits for a 
longer period despite a drop-off in 
the amount of money in the fund. 

McDonald promptly invited 
the remaining steel companies to 
“come forward immediately and 
sign this agreement to put over 
500,000 Steelworkers back on the 
ae 

The invitation was rejected by 
Roger M. Blough, chairman of 
U.S. Steel Corp. and architect of 
the industry’s bargaining strategy. 
As the giant steel companies clung 
to the hope for a Taft-Hartley in- 
junction, he derided the settlement 
as “inflationary.” 

Blough said that Kaiser’s per- 
sistent efforts to win industry ap- 
proval of his formula was “a great 
deterring factor” to steel manage- 
ment’s drive for a one-year “wage 
freeze” and emasculation of con- 
tract -clauses protecting workers’ 
job rights. Kaiser’s withdrawal 
from the joint industry team, said 
Blough, “should permit us to .go 
our way unhindered.” 

Detroit Steel Co., the nation’s 


Kaiser’s lead and signed a similar 

contract. Detroit was one of the 

smaller steel companies which 

had agreed to an indefinite ex- 

tension of USWA contracts—a 

union proposal denied last July | 
by the “Big 12”—and has thus 

continued in operation through- 

out the strike. 

The Kaiser contract called for 
establishment of a nine-member ~ 
tripartite committee to make recom- 
mendations “for a long-range for- 
mula to insure a proper sharing of 
the fruits of the company’s progress 
among stockholders, employes and 
the public.” 

Public Members Named 

The three public members of the 
committee are Dr. George W. 
Taylor, chairman of Pres. Eisen- 
hower’s “fact-finding” panel in the 
steel strike; David L. Cole, im- 
partial umpire under the AFL-CIO 
No-Raiding Agreement; and Dr. 
John Dunlop, who has served as an 
arbiter for building trades unions 
and the industry. The three com- 
pany and three union members have 
not yet been named. 


Kaiser called the nine-man 
committee of public, labor and 
management representatives a 
“significant” achievement con- 
taining ‘a new approach toward 
the solution of labor relations 
problems.” 

The committee, he said, “has the 
responsibility of finding ways by 
which any cost savings can elimi- 
nate the necessity for regular con- 
tract deadlines and incessant new 
rounds of drawn-out negotiations.” 
He added that the committee “thas 
a tremendous opportunity to pio- 
neer a new era of labor-manage- 


16th largest producer, followed 


ment relations.” 


for survival.” 
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It’s Our Fight, Too, IBEW 
Unit Says with Hour’s Pay 


“We all are in this fight together,” declared the spirited let- 
ter from members of Local 844 of the Intl. Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers in Sedalia, Mo., enclosing checks totaling 
$81.40 for the Steelworkers Defense Fund. 

Twenty-nine members of the IBEW local, made up of elec- 
fricians working on a railroad, contributed an hour’s pay as 

“our donation to aid the Steelworkers in their present struggle 


“We are one of the very small locals,” said the letter trans- 
mitting the checks, but “we realize we must all stand united ‘to 
maintain our standard of living.” 

“We hope that (the Steelworkers) will continue” to fight for 
their objectives. “We believe every union member is for them.” 
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The Kaiser Settlement ‘Always the Last to Get Off” ' 

T= CONTRACT SETTLEMENT between Kaiser Steel and the 

Steelworkers’ underlines the basic fact about the steel’ strike— 

that reasonable men engaged in good faith collective bargaining 
can reach a fair agreement. 

The longest steel strike in the nation’s history is the result of 
the negation of this approach by the major steel companies. They 
have substituted a form of industrial warfare for collective bargain- 
ing and sought the unconditional surrender of the union to demands 


that would gut its effective strength. 

In its effort to cripple the steel workers’ union, the industry 
obviously has been and is willing to sacrifice the nation’s eco- 
nomic health and add hundreds of thousands of workers to the 
unemployment rolls. 


The Kaiser settlement accentuates this irresponsible position of 
the major steel producers. It is a fair, equitable settlement taking 


full account of the problems growing out of technological advances 
and attempting to solve these problems in a framework of the gen- 
eral pee interest. 


The Dangerous Lag 


T= RISE IN LIVING COSTS in the past six months points up| 
once again the dangerous lag between consumer purchasing 
power and corporate profits. 

The rise ‘in the Labor Department's consumer price index has 
been relatively limited. The index for September 1959 is 1.2 per- 
cent higher than for September 1958. 

But while the spendable earnings of the average factory worker 


have increased $2.75 a week or 3.5 percent since September 1958, 


the actual buying power of those earnings has increased by some- 
what less than 2.5 percent because of an increase in consumer prices. 
In contrast to the lag in consumer purchasing power, corporate 
profits have been soaring to all-time record highs as a result of 
sharply increasing productivity and administered pricing policies. 
As the gap between consumer purchasing power and profits 
widens, the nation’s economy is thrown more and more out of 
balance with the possibility of a resulting recession. 


Memo to the Doctors 


B ACK IN 1956-57 when government agencies, schools and b 
parents bought an estimated $125 million of polio vaccine to : % ©. te 
immunize school children against infantile paralysis, the emphasis | 8 
was on producing and distributing sufficient quantities of the vaccine. Wages Low, Hours Long: F 
After the initial immunization campaigns, the federal govern- k 
ment, which allocated about $54 million to the states to help pur- | d l | S li i Pp t li 
chase the vaccine, decided that some of the major drug companies e0 ogica p l ‘@ | erna sm ex 
had used the situation to fix prices and eliminate competition. It pi 
brought charges resulting in the indictment of five firms. H J T a f J | 
The trial of the five drug firms covers one aspect of the polio amper apan Ss ra S nions . 
immunization campaign. There were others—the Administration’s ~~ By Arnold Beichman = ' changed for the better, according to Kadru Ota, JF th 
initial refusal to support a nationwide program with government P he 
funds; the lack of a comprehensive program for use of the vaccine;| TOKYO, JAPAN—The biggest, the most im-. | MEANWHILE, WAGES and working condi- ol 
the refusal of physicians in many areas to join in community immu-|Poftant and the most endangered trade union tions of Japanese workers improve with painful T 
nization programs on a non-profit basis. movement in Asia is to be found in Japan. slowness. The work-week is more than 47 hours W 
Today these same groups are again united in their opposition Divided by uncompromisable ideological differ- at straight time in this highly industrialized coun- 
to a program of health care for social security beneficiaries. ences, shackled by a paternalistic social and in- try of 93 million people, wages run from m 
_ Americans will not tolerate much longer the high and artificial |4¥Sttial structure, hedged in by a big business $17 to $45 a month and the wage differential th 
cost of medical care and health programs. Price gouging by drug|S°vetment, the Japanese labor movement, about between organized and unorganized workers wid- ae 
firms and opposition to social security programs by organized medi-| 15 years old, is today at a standstill. ens against the unorganized worker. i ie 
cine are part of a pattern of giving dollars a higher priority than the A decade ago, almost half the Japanese labor One of the major hindrances to Japanese O 
people’s health. force was organized into unions. Today, because ygiion growth is the rank-and-file acceptance of a 
of the entry each year of hundreds of thousands paternalism by Japanese industry. This is so 
of new workers, trade union organization has deep-rooted that it virtually precludes trade Cc 
fallen to 37 per cent of the work force, or 6,600,- union loyalty. or 
000 members. The growth of small industry has PEELE Se ED Naa ae ET a 
exceeded by far the organizing effort of Japanese the factory-owner yalty ates. ae saad is, t 
pay Pie: differences keep the two large which is how most labor is organized, and far 2 
national centers separated. The bigger of the dowa, loyalty to his national union. A Japa v 
Officiat Weekly Publication cong Pn a 4 5 million members, has a _2°S¢ Wge-carner receives innumerable benefits— R 
of the : oe < tite ; which, actually, add up to very little in the way of it 
Americar Federation of Labor and leadership which looks longingly at Communist real money—not through collective bargaini 
Congress of Industrial Organizations China and its brand of supposed socialism and ag gaining U 
G echoes the fraudulent slogans of a passé but by paternalistic. custom. grrte n 
EORGE MEANY, President prac Ay The ordinary factory worker,” said a long- 5 
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Its leaders believe in the use of strikes to 
achieve political ends—abrogation of the U. S.- 
Japanese security treaty, a prohibition on the use 


affiliated some of the best unions in Japan, 
notably the Textile Workers and the Seamen. 


Zenro’s problem is that it has an autonomous 


federation, Sodomei, within its. own federation 
which means a weak organizational structure. 
Zenro was established in 1954 when a dozen 
unions, then in Sohyo, seceded because of the — 
pro-Communist drift of Sohyo leaders, All 
Zenro unions belong to the International Con- 


Attempts to effect a merger between Sohyo and 
Zenro have failed, most recently last August. 


|Zenro demands as the. price merger that Sohyo 


amend its Marxist orientation, stop collaborating 
with the Communists and join the ICFTU. Sohyo 
demands that Zenro-stop setting up dual unions, 
and the Sohyo leaders cry for a merger of the 
ICFTU and the Communist World Federation of 


Trade Unions on the grounds that the WFTU has 


time observer here of the Japanese labor scene, 
“lives under conditions bordering on involuntary 
servitude. If he quits, no other company will 


die maker who has ouly been at a plant for five 
years. 


A worker’s wage depends upon the ssidben 


; of people in his family—the more he has, the 


bigger his wage. It depends on the size and 


wealth of the company he- works for—the — 


bigger and wealthier the company, the higher 
the wage, regardless of skill.” 
The Japanese government, under Prime Min- 


Eugene C. Zack federation of Free Trade Unions. Five Sohyo ister Kishi, publicly avows a pro-labor attitude. 
AFL-C : unions have affiliated separately with the Actually, like the overwhelmingly large part of 
ns rdecesdyt ats rote Sts NW. ICFTU. Japanese industry, it is bitterly opposed to trade 


unionism. However, it maintains its pro-labor 
facade for the simple reason that to compete 
successfully in world export trade, it dare not 
give the appearance of trying to throttle unions. 
If it did, such a policy would, the. government 
believes, arouse trade unions outside of Asia to 
fight’ low-cost competitive manufacturers ‘and 
préss governments’ for trade ‘restrictions against 


' Japan, 


Wm. C. Birthright James B. Carey Wm. C. Doherty of nuclear weapons, for example—and its presi- iZ¢ him. When a worker enters a factory, it is 
David Dubinsky Chas. J. MacGowan David J. McDonald pang ay We py says he fave the general pared generally for life. People here are not paid ac- 
Emil Rieve Wm. L. McFetridge Joseph Curran anti mes sctkiten ine aca SE cording to skill but according to seniority. A 1 
M. A. Hutcheson. A. J. Hayes Joseph D. Keenan The sastliie OF toa tae és ganizations, Zenro. janitor, who has been in one factory for, say, 20 
L. S. Buckmaster Jacob S. Potofsky A. Philip Randolph ‘hi , years, can make far more than a skilled tool-and- 
- Richard F. Walsh Lee W. Minton Joseph A. Beirne has a membership of about 750,000 to which are y 
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Vandercook Says: : 


IDs <a 


Speed-up Key to Steel 1 Dispute 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 


; sosgaaiis df John W. Vandercook, ABC com- 


mentator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to — 
Vandercook over the ABC network Monday. 
through Friday at 10 p. m., EST. ) 


Pex THE SUBMERGED four-fifths of the 
proverbial iceberg, the most important issues 
of the longest steel strike in American history 
have, even now, remained largely concealed below 
the surface of the news. 

The major issue of Big Steel’s biggest strike is 
not, primarily, economic. 
It is the company’s thus , 
far rigid demand that any 
new contract must give to 
‘employers an all but total- - 
ly unrestricted right to 

“change the work rules.” 
That is a highly compli- 
cated subject. It does not 
lend itself to headlines. 
It’s for that reason the real 
nub of the steel dispute 
has been so largely ig- 
nored, 


Vandercook 


One of the greatest achievements of the 
American labor movement has been the hard- 
won right to establish how much work could 


Morgan Says: 


New Nations Sctiane | in Kition 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgen, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EST.) 


VENTS ARE MOVING so fast in Africa that 
the 1959 edition of the World Almanac, for 
example, lists a placed called Guinea as still a 
piece of French West African real estate when 
actually this Colorado-sized republic proclaimed 


its independence 12 months ago, — joined’ 


the United Nations and 
has now sent its 37-year- 
old president, Sekou 
Toure, on a state visit to 
Washington, — 

Today, Guinea and only 
five other nations south of 
the Sahara are independ- 
ent. In 10 years, possibly 
20 more may join them. 
One of the darkest things ae 
about the so-called Dark M Hine 
Continent is the state of — 
our knowledge of its explosive political develop- 
ment, 

Our government’s awareness of Africa unfor- 
tunately has not been too far ahead of that of 
the general public, as a special Northwestern Uni- 
versity study of the subject’ for the Senate Foreign 


Relations Committee reveals. Released last week, — 


it makes some sensible recommendations about 
US. policy that should be useful in guiding our 
relations with Guinea and other emerging free 
states. 


Our position, it argues, should make our stra-_ 


Kennedy Challenges Lawyers 


To Oust ‘Legal 


Dayton, Ohio—Sen. John F, Kennedy (D- 
Mass.) in a little-noticed recent speech challenged 
the legal profession to follow organized labor’s 
example and cast out its “unethical and unscrupu- 
lous”. practitioners. , 

In his. almost unreported speech to a local bar 
association, Kennedy lashed out at “legal labor 
racketeers”—those attorneys “who have actively 
helped to build the sordid structure of power and 
greed” uncovered by the McClellan special Senate 
committee, 

Kennedy had high praise for attorneys in the 
Most of 
them, he said, are “motivated by the highest 
ideals of public service” and “a sense of high 
dedication . . . to a cause in which they whole- 
heartedly believe.” 

He was scornful, however, of “another breed 
of lawyers” which has “grown up around the 
fringes of the labor movement.” This group, 
said Kennedy, includes: 


' much: a sweeping grant of authority to change 


- decently be expected of a human being. When 
no such controls existed, factory managers— 
under pressure from their bosses and so on, all 
the way up—were Constantly tempted to see 

. just how many more pints of sweat, how many 
more units of production could be wrung from 
each individual worker. 

If human beings broke down, that was of much 
less consequence to many employers than if ma- 
chines broke down. 

IT IS, IN ESSENCE, the demand of manage- 
ment freely to exercise again its right of the 
“speed-up”—a process which varies infinitely 
from plant to plant, from task to task and from 
man to man—which explains why the steel strike 
has not been settled: And—why the steelworkers 
are willing to go on fighting far longer than they 
would to close a gap, at the sa table, of 
a few cents an hour. 

‘Time magazine, not noted for its hostility to 
corporations, states flatly: “The steel companies 
bungled their campaign. First, they asked too 


plant work rules, ‘Then, they failed to justify the 
demand.” Company spokesman, Time goes on 
“charge that the work rules foster ‘featherbedding 
and loafing,’ but never Supplied a solid example to 
document the charge.” 


tegic requirements subsidiary to political con- 
siderations and military aid secondary to tech- 
nical assistance. We should regard Africa, in 
other words, in terms of her own potentials and 
problems and not in terms of cold war instru- 
- mentalities. 3 

_ ONE OF THE Northwestern groups’ most 
sensible proposals was one of consistence. How 
can we expect to get anywhere preaching inter- 
‘racial good will and equality, it asked in effect, 
if we don’t practice it in our dealings with these 
sensitive African countries? Our government 


agencies operating in Africa should not be allowed 


to deal with firms practicing: racial discrimina- 


tion; U.S. missions should follow nondiscrimina- 
tory rules with personnel, and American businesses 
operating in Africa should be obliged to show 
they have used all legal means to comply with 
these principles in order to be eligible for tax 


concessions by Washington. 


A. fundamental need, of course, is to make 
some more haste in fitting practice to principle 
in solving our domestic problems of racial dis- 
crimination and prejudice. 


It was a ticklish business to meet one of the 
requests of Guinea’s first president: he wanted 


to vist a southern state. ~ 


Special arrangements were made for Sekou 
Toure to visit North Carolina. Whether the visi- 
tor is a VIP or a simple tourist, when special | ° 
arrangements do not have to be made because 
of his race or complexion, our relations with 
Africa will be vastly simplified and stabilized and’ 
it won’t exactly shrink our stature in the rest of 


the world either. 


Racketeers 


@ Lawyers who “arrange, conceal and even 
share in the illicit profits of a variety of improper 
transactions that use union funds of power for 


the private gain of union officials.” 


@ Lawyers who “represent management in the 


morning and so-called unions in the afternoon, 
who draw up the ‘sweetheart’ contracts that keep 
respectable unions out, keep wages low and keep 
profits to both.the employers and the fake union 
leaders very high indeed.” Kennedy cited specifi- 
cally the exploitation of Puerto Rican workers in 
New York. 

@ Lawyers who orgaiize “paper locals, so- 
called independent unions and fake health and 
welfare plans.” 

Expressing concern that there has been “no 
vast outpouring of professional opinion and in- 
dignation directed at those who stain the fabric 
of the law with their sordid activities,” Kennedy 
called on the legal profession to “rouse itself to 


\=lTS vYoUR 
WASHINGTON 


HARRY S. TRUMAN'S recent visit to Texas for a political 
speaking date led to extraordinary struggles for possession of the 
former President. nl 

All Democrats in. Texas are divided into at least three parts, 
including one part that wouldn’t be caught dead attending a. 
function at which Truman spoke. But about 6,000 other Demo-_ 
crats, of assorted varieties, thronged the political rally and listened. 
to some powerful politicking arising,. at least in part, from 
Speaker Sam Rayburn’s launching of the Lyndon Johnson-for- | 
President boom. About. this Mr. Truman was what might be | 
called delphic; he uttered interesting words but the escape clauses | 
yawned wide. 

At an airport luncheon, reports the Texas AFL-CIO, Pres. jeer. 
Holloman and Sec. Fred H. Schmidt were ‘barred from the door - 
by a conservative faction that: had taken over, although they had 
been invited. Mrs: R. D. Randolph, the Texas national committee- 
woman, was barred by the same conservative faction from joining. 
Truman for pictures. .Truman heard about. it, Promptly set up a 
private meeting with union officials, paid a surprise visit next morn- 
ing to a meeting of the executive committee of the liberal Democrats 
of Texas and had his picture taken with Mrs. Randolph. 

* 
THE THEORY nitvesiond. * aie Administration and in Congress 
to support higher interest rates on federally insured home mort- 
gages was that a hike in the legal charge would save home buyers 
from the burden of “points” or discounts. ad usual, it hasn’t 
worked out that way. 
‘Most buyers are still forced ra the lenders ‘s submit a dis- 
count—that is, to sign a mortgage showing a loan of a certain size 
when in fact less money is actually advanced by the lender. 
Authority for this is the president of the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards, James M. Udall, who writes sadly about the 
results of the Federal Housing Administration action to raise inter- 
est rates from 5.25 percent to 5.75 percent. 

In the NAREB publication, Udall says the rate was raised | 
“in the face of widespread expectation—and prediction—that 
the increased interest would be fully reflected in discount prac- 
tices.” The action was taken; te says, “to cllesinate or mtninize 
discounts.” 

“We now receive reports,” he continues, “that in many cases 
discounts have declined only about half as much as warranted by 
the interest rate increase, and in some cases have not declined at all. 
.“Such a lack of restraint;” Udall lectures the lenders, “is not 
likely to go unchallenged.” He warns that the practice “can lead 
to government controls which private industry has always opposed.” 

* * * 


WHILE Defense Sec. Neil McElroy and T. Keith Glennan are 
trying to support the government’s Taft-Hartley injunction case by 
blaming the steel strike for alleged “delay” in space projects, the 
Eisenhower Administration continues to let its budget-balancing 
fetish cut down and delay practically everything in the defense field. 
The President declined to confirm it, but a plan appears to 
be afoot to reduce our bases and commitments abroad. There 
is another plan to hold down defense spending next year, cutting 
it by at least $1 billion. Air bases and air wings are being 
reduced in the continental U.S. And the driving force in each 
case—as with a new trade policy for the Development Loan 
Fund—is Treasury Sec. Robert B. Anderson. 

Under this Administration, we haven’t scored a single “first” in 
space exploration, -and the original Soviet sputnik was ridiculed 
by powerful Administration spokesmen as’ nothing more than a 
stunt of putting a “basketball” up somewhere. But now “delay” 


in space projects is frightful, and there’s me: to be a steel injunc- 
tion, the Administration says. i 


IN AFL-CIO HEADQUARTERS building lobby, Pres. Sekou 
Toure of the new African republic of Guinea, formerly a French 


Cleanse its ranks.” 


colony; is’ greeted by rece nia Pres... George Meany. Between 


| them is an interpreter. 
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_Union-Busting 


Course Brings 
Labor Protest 


College Park, Md—The tax- 
supported University of Maryland 
has given business executives a 
short course in legalized union- 
busting, despite vigorous protests 
by organized labor over the use of 
tax money for this purpose. 

The course was ‘officially de- 
scribed by the university as a dis- 
cussion on “legitimate ways to re- 
sist a union drive.” It was part of 
the university’s 11th annual Office 
Management Conference on “White 
Collar Unionization—Present . and 
Future.” ge 

“The course was given by New 
York Atty. Woodrow W. San- 
dler, described by a university 
news release as a lawyer “con- 
cerned exclusively with repre- 
senting management at the 
negotiating table.” 

No labor spokesmen was invited 
to participate. Arthur Patrick of 
the College of Business and Public 
Administration defended this snub 
of unionists by saying “we aren’t 
trying to set up an academic forum 
on the pros and cons of unioniza- 
tion.” ; . 

The Maryland-D.C, AFL-CIO 
executive board vigorously attacked 
the anti-union program and threat- 
ened to carry a protest to the 1960 
state legislature to prevent a re- 
currence. W. E. Strong, president 
of the Maryland-D.C. AFL-CIO, 
said organized labor “resents the use 
of a public, tax-financed institution 
as a forum ... where labor unions 
are subject to an attack.” 


Russell B. Smith, 
UAW Staff, Dies 


Detroit—Russell B. Smith, 47, a 
veteran trade unionist and member 
of the public relations department 
of the Auto Workers since 1952, 
died of a heart attack here shortly 
after returning from the UAW’s 
Atlantic City convention. 

Prior to joining the UAW, 
Smith served on the staff of the 
Seafarers as an organizer in De- 
troit and as a member of the staff 


_of the Seafarers Log in New York. 


He was a former member of the 
executive board of ‘the Detroit 
Newspaper Guild. 

UAW Sec.-Treas. Emil Mazey 
declared Smith’s death “has sad- 
dened all of us who knew him.” 
He praised Smith as a “loyal and 
dedicated man” who “worked long 
and hard in the interests of work- 
ing people.” 


Conference, delegates hear Pres. 


the company’s unilateral work- 
rule changes and pledged that the 
union would “resist all the way, no 
matter what the sacrifices.” He said 


_|Bethlehem’s action — taken when 


workers were continuing on their 
jobs despite expiration of their pre- 
vious contract—“‘is a serious threat 
to the nation’s defense” efforts. 

Grogan told 200 delegates, re- 
presenting 78 locals from all coasts 
and inland waterways: ~ 

“If Bethlehem doesn’t desist 
from its provocative and un- 
patriotic policy, this union will 
be unable to stem the seething 
unrest in the shipyards. Our men 
will strike, or will quit the in- 
dustry and our nation will lose 
more ground in the effort to 
match or surpass the growing 
power of the Soviet military ma- 
chine.” 

The Shipbuilders’ president called 
on the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee to launch an investigation to 
determine the present and future 
impact on national defense of Beth- 
lehem’s “demoralizing labor pol- 
icy.” 

Bethlehem’s three-year contract 


Hayes Pledges Labor’s 
Aid to Red Cross Drive 


Pledging organized labor’s “full support” of the American Red 
Cross, Machinists Pres. Al J. Hayes has accepted appointment to 
that organization’s National Fund Campaign Committee. 

The appointment of Hayes, an AFL-CIO vice president and 


Executive Council member, to 


announced by Theodore V. Houser, é 


chairman of the 1960 Red Cross 
fund campaign. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
endorsing Hayes’ appointment, de- 
clared: “The resources of the AFL- 
CIO and its Community Services 
program will be mustered in sup- 
port of the Red Cross through Mr. 
Hayes’ service on this important 
national committee.” 

In accepting the post, Hayes 
declared that “the full support of 
the AFL-CIO will be behind the 
American Red Cross fund cam- 
paign. I am particularly pleased 
with the participation of AFL- 
CIO local leadership in Red Cross 
chapters across the country. I 
am sure our membership will 
continue to do all possible to 
help this great humanitarian or- 
ganization.” 

Typifying the close spirit of co- 


this key Red Cross board was 


operation between the Red Cross 
and organized labor, the Red Cross 


with the AFL-CIO Community 


health and -welfare field. In addi- 
tion to a labor liaison man in the 
Red Cross national headquarters, 


Louis, Mo., and San Francisco. 

Serving with Hayes on the fund 
committee will be Dr. Frank Stan- 
ton, president of the Columbia 
Broadcasting: System; John Daly, 
vice president of the American 
Broadcasting Co.; Frederick Kap- 
pel, president of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co.; 
Charles Hurd, head of his own 
public relations firm; and Mrs. H. 
M. Dancer 


John J. Grogan, center, call for 


House Armed Services Committee investigation of Bethlehem Steel’s 
shipyard labor policy. At left is Sec.-Treas. Ross D. Blood; at right, | 
Andrew A. Pettis, vice president. 


Congressional Inquiry 
Asked on Ship Firm 


Atlantic City, N. J—Marine & Shipbuilding Workers Pres. John 
J. Grogan has charged Bethlehem Co. shipyards with an “atavistic 
labor policy” and called for congressional and Navy Dept. inter- 
vention before-the company forces a strike of 17,000 workers. 

In a speech to delegates to the union’s sixth National Policy 


currently has. four full-time staff |} 
members. serving in liaison posts |j 


Service Activities—the labor move- | j 
ment’s operational arm in the social | j 


labor staff men.are assigned to re-| | 
gional offices in Alexandria, Va., St.- 


Conference here, Grogan assailed°— 


with the union expired July 31. 
The company/frefused to extend the 
pact, and the membership voted 
overwhelmingly to empower the 
union’s officers to call a strike, if 
necessary, to.enforce their demands. 
The workers have remained on the 
job without a contract for two 
months, and the strike authority is 
still in effect. 
The company maid a series 
of major work-rule changes on 
. the union in the absence of a con- 
tract, taking away from the 17,- 
000 workers their protections in 
the area of job security, rest 
periods and the size of work 
crews. 

In other action during the con- 
ference, the delegates: 

@ Urged a step-up in efforts to 
halt American interests from build- 
ing ships in foreign shipyards; 

@ Gave unanimous support to 
establishment of a “white fleet” of 
mercy ships to carry U.S. surplus 
food, medical aid and supplies 
to disaster and distressed areas 
throughout the world; 

@ Called on the government to 

provide funds for a program of re- 
placement ship construction and re- 
pair to insure the nation an effective 
merchant - fleet; 
_ @ Recommended establishment 
of a joint committee representing 
all AFL-CIO unions with mem- 
bership in shipyards for formulation 
of an industry-wide policy on wage 
and contract negotiations. 


(\In. Dissenting Opinion: 


CAB Member Raps. 
Airline Pact Ruling 


By Dave Perlman 


Civil Aeronautics Board Member Joseph Minetti has accused: 
his colleagues of having put the government “on the side of man- 
agemen ” by approving a union-fighting mutual aid pact signed 
by six airlines last fall and ee a union Laven for pgerscsteioge 


‘| tion of the ruling. 
Vigorously dissenting from the! 


3-to-1_ majority decision, Minetti 
warned that the airline agreement 
“has increased the possibility of 
future industry-wide work stop- 
pages.” Under the agreement, ‘if 
one of the six airlines is struck 
competing lines which get added 


sete : ie. fee | business hand over their extra profit 
AT MARINE & SHIPBUILDING WORKERS National Policy 


to the struck company. Payments 
to four struck airlines totaled more 
than $5 million last year. 

Minetti referred to the estab- 
lishment of a coordinating com- 
mittee by six AFL-CIO unions 
representing groups of airline 
employes as a “natural conse- 
quence” of the airline manage- 
ment pact. 


He said action by the Machinists, 
Pilots, Flight Engineers, Transport 
Workers, Railway Clerks and Air 
Line Dispatchers to present a 
united front to management is 
“neither unexpected nor unreason- 
able” in the view of CAB approval 
of the management strike assist- 
ance agreement. 


Threatens Industry’s Welfare’ 


Warning that the airline pact 


“threatens to affect the future wel- 
fare of the entire industry at a 
time when mutual labor-manage- 
ment respect and cooperation are 
essential,” Minetti expressed “hope 
that the carrier parties to the agree- 


ment will bring about a cease fire‘ 


in employer-employe hostilities by 
refusing to extend the mutual aid 
pact beyond its Oct. 20, 1959 termi- 
nation date.” 


Minetti’s “hope” was dashed 
when, on Oct. 23, the six air- 
lines—American, Capital, East- 
ern, Pan-American, Trans-World 
and United—filed with CAB a 
one-year extension of the agree- 
ment. 


_In seeking reconsideration of the 
CAB ruling of last May that, the 
pact did not violate the principles 
of the Railway Labor Act, the 
Machinists and the Railway Clerks 
made these points: 


@ The CAB had erred in not 
holding an “evidentary hearing” at 
which all pertinent facts would be 
brought out before hearing oral 
argument on the legality of the air- 
line pact. 

@ The board had improperly 
based its ruling on the issue of 
whether the agreement was “ad- 
verse to the public interest” rather 
than trying to determine if the pact 


~ 
4 


affirmatively advanced the public 
interest. 

Rejecting the unions’ contentions, 
the CAB majority said it was “con- 
fident” that the —* it fol- 
lowed was fair. 

Minetti, in his dissent, charged 
that the board majority’s “unin- 
formed neutrality” is “in derelic- 
tion of the congressional man- 
date to promote as well as to 
regulate air ‘ransportation.” 

He said the six-airline pact has 
“done a great disservice to the re- 
maining trunklines who, by ab- 
staining from participation in this 
agreement, have stamped the mu- 
tual aid approach as less than a 
satisfactory means of solving man- 
agement-labor differences.” 


ITU Members 


Ratify Shift in 


Headquarters 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Members of 
the Typographical Union by rank- 
and-file vote have authorized re- 
moval of union headquarters to 
Colorado Springs, Colo., from here, 
but rejected seven other referen- 
dum proposals. initiated by conven- 
tion last summer. 

Among the defeated proposals 
was authorization to the ITU exec- 
utive board to set up a countywide 
newspaper in Westchester County, 
N. Y., to compete with seven Macy 
Chain dailies and three weeklies that 
were exposed in New_York State 
hearings .as having hired profes- 
sional strikebreakers. 

Another defeated proposal would 
have authorized the board to trans- 
fer to the union’s general fund 
sums acquired in the liquidation of 
Unitypo operations. Unitypo, Inc., 
was an ITU subsidiary that for- 
merly published Labor’s Daily and 
daily newspapers of general circu- 
lation in several cities. 


The proposal to authorize sale of 
the ITU’s property in Indianapolis 
and relocate in Colorado Springs, 
the union said, was carried by a 
tally of 36,312 to 30,798. 

The Westchester proposal was 
defeated 37,498 to 28,999 and the 
Unitypo proposal 35,820 to 31,152. 
‘ Also beaten, by majorities of 
about 2 to 1, were four proposals 
dealing with pensions. 


and programs. 


“WASHINGTON SEMESTER” of college students from across the nation learns of labor’s goals 
Students, spending a term at American University in Washington, D. C., hear 
Gordon Cole, editor of the Machinist, explain how unions negotiate on behalf of their members. 
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At € Chicago Convention: 


‘|Train ‘Dispatchers Choose : 
(New President, Chart Goals 


Chicago—Delegates to the 18th General Assembly of the Train Dispatchers here elected a new 
president, stressed unity of action by rail labor and mapped legislative plans for 1960. 

New president of the union is R. C. Coutts, who has been midwestern vice president and the labor 

member of the Railroad Adjustment Board division in Chicago. He defeated the incumbent, Joseph 


Springer, 90 to 66. Springer was —- for three years and secretary-treasurer for 12 years. 


Sec.-Treas. Arthur Covington ® 
was re-elected 97 to 59 over the 


“gees ig wclataes daet oe. 


Fla. 


scclamation. D. M. Geil waé re-|' 
elected Western vice president, - 88 | : 


to 66, over Harry M. Davies of ' 


La Crosse, Wis. 


Roy H. Hack, Pennsylvania 
Railroad dispatcher, defeated 
three other candidates for the 
vice presidency in the Midwest, 
Hack said, “If anybody tells you 
that the Dispatchers is not a 
democratic organization, this is 
the proof that it is.” 

The elections took most of one 
afternoon. The Dispatchers. con- 
stitution provides that after the bal- 
lots are collected, the teller must 
read each vote aloud. Delegates 
were busy keeping their own tallies. 
The Dispatchers election had the 
feeling of a political convention, 
with long nominating and second- 


Telegraphers Endorse 


Fund for Steelworkers 


Minneapolis—Delegates to the biennial convention of the Com- 


mercial Telegraphers here voted u 
CIO drive for “an hour’s pay each 


members in support of the steel strike. 
The resolution, which called for affiliated divisions and locals to 


"> 


promote “a sustained campaign 


Eastern Vice Pres. R. M. Craw- . 
ford and Southeastern Vice Pres. |; 
T. C. Garrett were re-elected by|' 


ing speeches for all candidates. 


for officers and members to: 


R. C. COUTTS 
New President of Dispatchers 


The legislative program called 


@ Make every possible effort to 


nanimously to endorse the AFL- 
month” from the union’s 32,000 


for contributions, proposed that the 


‘injuactien were to force the Steel- 
workers back fo the mills without a 
settlement. 


“The fight of the Steelwork- 
ers,” the resolution said, “is the 
fight of every trade unionist on 
this continent.” _ 

William A. Allen, CTU presi- 
dent, urged the delegates to return 
to their home locals and actively 
campaign for the drive. 

“We expect every member to dig 
in and help,” he said. 

Allen noted that the union and 
its affiliates «already have contri- 
buted some $15,000 from their 


Contest Rules 
Announced for 


Hillman Award 


New York—tThe Sidney Hillman 
Foundation has announced its 10th 
annual contest for outstanding con- 
tributions to daily and periodical 
journalism, fiction, non-fiction, 
radio and television, drama and 
motion pictures. 

The foundation, established in 
memory of the late president of the 
Clothing Workers, will award $500 
in each of the above categories for 
the be&’t entry published or pro- 
duced during 1959 dealing with 
protection of individual civil liber- 
ties, improved race relations, a 
strengthened labor movement, ad- 
vancement of social welfare and 
economic security, or greater world 
understanding. 


Entries must be submitted before 


Foundation, 15. Union Square, 
New York 3, N. Y. Judges will 
be Buell C. Gallagher, president 
of the City College of New York; 
Lewis B. -Gannett, former book 
editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune; and William L. Shirer, 
writer and lecturer, 


| treasuries for the ‘steel strike and 
pledged continued aid. 

E. L. Hageman, president of the 
union’s Western Union division, re- 
minded delegates that the CTU will 
open its national negotiations with 
Western Union Telegraph Co. in 
the spring and warned: | 


“If the virus infecting the 
steel and railroad industries 
spreads, we're going to have 
plenty of trouble.” 


The same theme was echoed by 
other delegates, one of whom said 
the steel strike is “the firing line for 
every labor union in the country.” 

Lawrence Ross, Oakland, Calif., 
a member of the union’s executive 
board, charged that Pres. Eisen- 
hower had “bailed out-the steel in- 
dustry” when he ‘invoked the Taft- 
Hartley injunction clause. 

The resolution itself declared that 
the steel industry was demanding 
“unconditional surrender” fromr the 
union. 

“This industry now wants,” it 
said, “a return to the ‘good old 
days’ of applying the whiplash to 
the backs of the workers. 

“The industry seeks a return to 
the arbitrary and absolute use of 
management power.” 


Allen and John T. Dowling, 
international secretary-treasurer, 
were re-elected without opposi- 
tion. Both also received $900 
annual pay raises, bringing Al 
len’s salary to $42,400 and Dow- 
ling’s to $9,150. 

Elected to the 11-man interna- 
tional executive board were EB. L. 
Hageman, Washington; Lawrence 
Ross, Oakland, Calif.; Ann Smith, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Morrie Waxman, 
Detroit, Mich.; John C. Hemby, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Simon P. Oster, Dailas, 
Tex; George J. Kleinman, New 
York; Frank M. Dinghoffer, Chi- 
cago, Ill; Robert Tomlinson and 
George R. Pawson, ‘both of Toron- 
to, Cnt., Canada; and J. N. A. 


:|declared that labor unity is’ more 


preserve the Railway Labor Act. 

@ Support legislation for repeal 
of the federal tax on passenger 
transportation and for limitations 
on highway use for transporting 
explosives. 

@ Seek through Congress the 
six-hour day withowt a pay cut. 


Labor Unity Urged 
Springer, in_ his opening report, 


necessary today than ever before 
in history and told the delegates 
the Dispatchers must join with all) 
the other standard railway labor 
organizations whenever possible to 
fight off current attacks on the labor 
movement. , 

Springer said that the Dispatch- 
ers relatively recent affiliation with 
the AFL-CIO is “a valuable affilia- 
tion and should by all means be 
retained.” ; 
Principal speaker at the conven- 
tion banquet was A. E. Lyon, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association, who 
also warned delegates that rail labor 
must “tighten up” in face of the 
attacks by management. 


Affirming the unity-of-labor 
note, the convention authorized 
‘the executive board to study 
affiliation of the union with 
“one or more” of the standard 
railroad unions in a way to 
maintain craft lines. It also voted 
support of Labor, the brother- 
hoods’ weekly newspaper. 

Extra sessions were needed to 
take care of technical constitutional 
revisions required by the new labor 
law. 

Coutts, the new president, joined 
the Railroad Telegraphers on the 
Rock Island Line in 1917. He be- 
came a dispatcher in 1926 and was 
elected a vice president in 1947. 
He was labor advisor to the State 
Dept. technical assistance program 
in 1952 and 1954 and director of 
regional affairs for the Intl. Trans- 
portworkers Federation in 1957- 
58. His State Dept. duties took 
him to Latin America. The ITF 
assignment covered Asia and 


“SAFETY IN THE SIXTIES” was 5 theme of 41th National Safety 
Congress and Exposition held in Chicago. Vice-Pres. Al E. Brown 
(right) of Papermakers and Paperworkers takes over. gavel as newly- 
elected chairman of National Safety Council’s Labor Conference 
from outgoing Chairman Charles Ferguson, Mine Workers. 


Conference Emphasizes 


Labor’s Role in Safety 


--Chicago—Government and management have a responsibility to 


make public the facts when machines utilizing radioactive materials 


are installed in a plant, Pres. Paul L. Phillips of the Papermakers 
and Paperworkers told the National Safety Congress here. 


“There.is a feeling of growing uneasiness among many of our 


members. Invariably, there are‘ 
some calling for ‘shut it down’ or 
‘yank it out’ or ‘refuse to work it,’ ” 
he said. 

“I think our members are en- 
titled to know whether they will 
be facing additional radioactive 

_ risk by coming to work in the 
mill,” Phillips added in proposing 
public disclosure. 

Phillips, who also urged that la- 
bor and management join with gov- 
ernment in research on the effect of 
automation on a worker’s mental 
health, was one of several union of- 
ficials addressing the labor sessions. 

The weeklong congress and ex- 
position attracted some 13,000 
safety specialists, including union 
spokesmen, from across the nation. 

Pres. John M. Elliott of the 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employes said the transit 
union made its “chief contribution 


Europe. 


and local governments during the 
1956-57 nationwide campaign to 
immunize school children against 
infantile paralysis. 

Defendants in the multi-million- 
dollar. price-fixing case are Eli Lilly 
& Co., Parke Davis & Co., Merck 
& Co., Inc., Allied Laboratories, 
Inc., and American Home Products 
Corp. They are among a group in 
the industry which identify them- 
selves as “ethical” drug houses be- 


IUE Issues Handbook 
For Local Officers 


The Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers have issued a Handbook 
for Local Union Officers as a guide 
to planning and conducting effec- 
tive union activities and meeting. 

The handbook explains the duties 
of local union officers and spells out 
the financial obligations required 
by the TUE and the AFL-CIO 


\ Ethical Practices Code. 


5 Firms Go on Trial in 
Polio Vaccine Price Case 


Trenton, N. J.—Five of the nation’s major drug firms have gone 
on trial in U.S. District Court here on criminal charges of price 
gouging in the sale of polio vaccine. 

The drug houses are accused of conspiring to fix prices in the 
sale of millions of dollars worth of the vaccine to federal, state 


hours, safer equipment, vacations, 


cause they confine their product. 


advertising to medical and drug 
journals. 

The indictments, handed down 
17 months ago, charge that the 
firms, as sole producers of polio 
vaccine during the early days of 
the drive to stamp out infantile 
paralysis, conspired to fix prices 
and eliminate competition on sales 
to federal and local governments. 
This was achieved, the government 
contends, through agreement to 
submit “uniform bids to public 
agencies”: and through adoption of 
non-competitive terms of sale and 
uniform pricing methods. 

The government estimates that 
industry sales of the vaccine totaled 
more than $125 million, with more 
than half of the doses bought by 
public authorities. The bulk of these 
sales were made under the 1955 
Poliomyelitis Vaccination Assist- 
ance Act under which $53.6 million 
in federal funds waa allocated to 
the states to aid in the purchase of 
the, vaccine. 


to safety” in pressuring for shorter | 


health and welfare and sick leave 
clauses and against fast schedules 
and overcrowding of vehicles. 

Vice-Chairman Paul W. Pape of 
the Railway Carmen reviewed his 
union’s safety education work dur- 
ing 1958. He said labor-manage- 
ment safety committee dinners were 
held on the local level and union 
officers took leading roles in re- 
gional saféty meetings and safety 
programs of public schools, Boy 
Scouts and civic clubs. 
Pres. R. B. Reid of Steelworkers’ 
Local 1013 in Fairfield, Ala., in a 
statement read for him by Safety 
Director John Gruden of Auto 
Workers’ Local 600 at Dearborn, 
Mich., said that unions and man- 
agement must “consider the pro- 
motion of a safety program with as 
much emphasis and importance as 
production, wages and working con- 
ditions.” 

Reid, who works as a first 
helper in the open hearth de- 
partment of U.S. Steel’s Fairfield 
Works, said the lost-time acci- 
dent frequency rate at Fairfield 
has fallen from 49.4 accidents 
per million manhours worked in 
1920 to a frequency of 2.5 per 
million this year. 

Vice-Pres. P. L. Siemiller of the 
Machinists, a director of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, presided over 
one of the labor sessions. George 
Brown, assistant to AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany and director of the 
federation’s safety program, spoke 
at a panel. 


New Pamphlet Out 
. On Labor, Schools 


A special 16-page supple- 
' ment to help unions mobilize 
strength toward solving the 
nation’s classroom shortage 
and promoting a better un- 
derstanding of unionism in 
the schools has been issued 
by the AFL-CIO. Dept. of 
Education. 

The supplement, part of the. 
department’s monthly “News 
and Views” publication, is 
available free of charge in 
amounts up to 100 copies; at 
5 cents each: for 100-999 
copies and at 3 cents each 
for 1,000 or more. 
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Page Eight 
In Alliance with Seafarers: 


NMU Members Ratify Joint 


Organizing of ‘Runaways’ 


New York—Rank-and-file members of the Maritimé Union have joined members of the Sea- 
farers in overwhelming endorsement of the first unified organizing drive in maritime labor history 
——a campaign aimed at bringing the benefits of trade unionism to seamen on American-owned ves- 
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sels operating under foreign flags. 


The drive will combine the strength of the NMU and the SIU, the nation’s two largest sea 


whions, to organize crews of “run- 
away” ships, which get “flags of 
convenience”. from such foreign 
nations as Panama, Liberia and 
Honduras in an effort to duck 
unionization. 

. ~The joint drive was endorsed by 
members of the SIU in similar 
balloting last month, 


Although the principal target 
of the joint organizing commit- 
tee will be American-owned ships 
‘flying Panlibhon flags, the reso- 
lution approved by NMU and 
STU members gives it a broad 
mandate to include any foreign- 
flag ship whose ownership has 


“no substantial connection” with 
the country in which it is regis- 
tered. @ 

Organizing: conducted ‘separately 
by the NMU prior to creation of 
the joint committee already has re- 
sulted in the union winning a 
“substantial majority” of seamen 
on ships owned by two subsidiaries 
of United Fruit Co. 

Asks Negotiations 

On the basis of this organizing, 
NMU Pres. Joseph Curran has re- 
quested negotiations with United 
Fruit for a contract covering 500 
seamen on 19 freighters owned by 


Barge Lockout Ending 
With Contract Gains 


The end of a 17-week lockout of three AFL-CIO unions by three 


barge lines on America’s inland 


waterways appeared in sight as 


~ members of one union ratified a new three-year pact while the other 
two unions were balloting on settlement terms. 


By a vote of 6-to-1, members of the Maritime Union approved a 


contract with Federal, Mississippi®> 


Valley and Union Barge lines grant- 
ing 750 NMU seamen a 27-cent 
hourly wage package spread over a 
three-year period. 

Meanwhile, 300 members of the 
Masters, Mates and Pilots were bal- 
loting on a three-year pact granting 
wage hikes ranging from $30 to $35 
a month each year and 300 mem- 
bers of the Marine Engineers were 
voting on a $35-a-month increase. 


A fourth barge line, American 
Commercial, broke away from 
the other companies and refused 
to enter into the lockout-settling | 
contract. The line employs 250 
NMU members; 100 _MEBA 
members, and 100 MMP mem- 
bers. 


The lockout against the unions 
began June 30, the expiration date 
of the old contract. The four barge 


Pay, Fringe 


lines rebuffed union offers to ex- 
tend the contract indefinitely while 
negotiations continued. 

In addition to the 9-cent hourly 
pay boost in each of the three years 
of the contract, the NMU agree- 
ment calls for an increase in em- 
ployer contributions to the pension 
and welfare fund from the previous 
$1 per member per day to $1.25; 
one additional paid holiday; and 
improvements in subsistence bene- 
fits. 

It was ratified by NMU members 
in seven ports along the Mississippi, 
Missouri and Ohio rivers. 

The contracts on which MEBA 
and MMP members are balloting 
provide, in addition to pay raises, 
for union hiring halls, improved 
safety and seniority provisions, 
grievance procedures, and one ad- 
ditional paid holiday. 


Gains End 


T-Week Swift Co. Strike 


(Continued from Page 1) 
tiations by seeking wage cuts and 
had up until the final negotiations 
strongly opposed any increase in 
the southern plants, claimed that 
re-establishment of a southern dif- 
ferential, which the unions had 
succeeded in wiping out in pre- 
vious negotiations, was necessary to 
enable the company to compete 
with non-union packers in the 
South. 

- Vacations Improved- 
The nationwide agreement pro- 
vides a third week of vacation after 


Patterson Dies, 
Labor Dept. Aide ~ 


William F. Patterson, expert in 
apprenticeship training and special 
assistant to Labor Sec. James P. 
Mitchell, has died in a Washington 
hospital. He was 61. 

Patterson served as director of 
the Labor Depts.’ Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship and Training from its 
formation in 1934 through 1956, 
when he was named as a top aide 
with the job of enlarging appren- 
ticeship activities. He suffered a 
heart attack a year ago, but had 
resumed his duties. 

The last conference he attended 
was the AFL-CIO convention in 
San Francisco in September. 


10 years of service. The previous 
contract required 15 years of serv- 
ice and the Armour agreement pro- 
vided a third week of vacation after 
12 years. 

Severance pay benefits are in- 
creased from three-fourths of a 
week’s pay for each year of service 
up to 10 to one week’s pay. Work- 
ers continue to draw 1.5 weeks of 
severance pay for each year of 
service beyond 10. 


“Our unions have negotiated 
substantial wage increases and 
substantial improvements and 
benefits,” officers of the Meat 
Cutters and Packinghouse Work- 
ers declared in a joint statement. 
“We did not win all of the ob- 
jectives we sought, but we suc- 
cessfully reversed the company’s 
program for heavy wage cuts and 
a drastic reduction in workers’ 
benefits.” 

The Swift settlement left Wilson 
& Co. the last holdout among the 
major packers. The Packinghouse 
Workers represent 5,700 employes 
at seven Wilson plants who have 
been continuing work on a day-to- 
day basis past the contract expira- 
tion date. The agreement with 
Swift was expected to bring about 
quick resumption of the Wilson 
negotiations, 


—_ 


‘of collective bargaining,” and noted 


the subsidiaries and flying the flag 
of Honduras. - 

The men on the United Fruit 
ships, Curran said, “are keenly 
aware of the shortcomings of their 
present situation.” He said that 
their demands for higher pay, bet- 
ter working conditions ‘and greater 
security can be met through a union 
“which can face the shipowner di- 
rectly on his home grounds.” 

The 500 unlicensed seamen on 
ships of the two United Fruit 
subsidiaries, an NMU spokesman - 
said, are paid about one-third of 
American wages. — 

The resolution establishing the 
joint SIU-NMU drive charged that 
an increasing number of shipowners 
are utilizing “flags of convenience 
to run away from the obligations 


that the Intl. Transportworkers 
Federation “recently recognized 
the necessity for bringing these un- 
organized seamen the benefits of 
collective bargaining.” 


The resolution continued: 

“The organization of the un- 
organized maritime workers, par- 
ticularly in the area of the run- 
away flag, would advance the eco- 
nomic position of our unions and 
the American merchant seamen, as 
well as the workers involved, and 
would form the basis for a program 
of mutual benefit to both groups.” 


Legislatures 


To Be Elected 
In 3 States 


Voters in Kentucky, New Jersey 
and Virginia go to the polls Tues- 
day, Nov. 3, in off-year elections 
that will decide the control of state 
legislatures. 

Greatest interest centers on the 
Kentucky elections, where the of- 
fices of governor, lieutenant gover- 
nor and secretary are at stake, as 
well as half of the seats in the state 
senate and all 100 seats in the 
lower house. 

The Kentucky gubernatorial con- 
test will pit COPE-supported Demo- 
crat Bert Combs against former 
Rep. John Robsion (R). Combs’ 
running mate is former Housing 
Administrator Wilson Wyatt, can- 
didate for lieutenant governor. 


In New Jersey, all 60 seats in 
the lower house of the legislature 
and 12 of 21 state senatorships 
are up for election. Democrats 
took control of the lower house 
in 1957 for the first time in 20- 
years, winning 42 of the 60 seats. 
The Senate, which has not been 
controlled by Democrats since 
1914, currently is held by the Re- 
publicans by a 13-8 margin. 


All seats in both houses of Vir- 
ginia’s legislature will be voted on, 
but most of the races were settled 
in the July primary. 

In addition, municipal elections 
‘will be held in scores of communi- 
ties in nine states—Connecticut, 
Indiana, Iowa; Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and Utah. 

In the municipal elections, the 
key contest will be in Philadelphia 
where Democratic Mayor Richard- 
son Dilworth is being challenged by 
Republican Harold E. Stassen, for- 
mer governor of Minnesota, one- 
time White House aide to Pres. 
Eisenhower, and a long-time aspir- 


ant for the GOP presidential nomi- 
nation, 


A CROSS OF LIGHT, shiclas from the windows of the Electrical 
Radio & Machine Workers. headquarters in Washington, D 
commemoratés the third anniversary of the rising of the Hungariall 
people against the Communist puppet government. The cross w 

plainly visible at the Soviet embassy—just across the street from thi 


IUE building. 


‘News Guild 


Of Reported ‘Deal’ | 

The Newspaper Guild has called on the Justice Dept. to investill 
gate reported plans by the Hearst and Scripps-Howard newspapéelm 
chains to suspend the New York Journal-American as the thing 


step in an alleged program of dividing up major newspaper market@ 
The Guild’s executive board told the Justice Dept. that it hag 


Asks Prob 7 


~ 


been informed by a “trusted source” 
that the Journal-American soon will 
be suspended as part of a long- 
agreed deal between the two chains. 

Executive of both chains im- 
mediately issued angry denials of 
any contemplated suspension of the 
New York City paper with a cir- 
culation of 600,000. 

The Guild pointed out in its 

- Ketter that despite the denials, 
within the past 18 months the 
chains had combined other oper- 
ations after issuing similar de- 
nials. 

In 1958 “predictions of the im- 
pending death of the Hearst Intl. 
News Service were denied but the 
merger with Scripps-Howard 
United Press took place in May 
1958.” the ANG said. As a result 
of the merger INS went out of 
existence as a separate wire service. 

At the time of the INS-UP mer- 
ger, J. Kingsbury Smith, now pub- 
lisher of the Journal-American and 
then general manager of INS, 
knocked down persistent reports of 
merger by urging “the fine men 
and women” in INS to “keep the 
flag flying.” 

When the ANG in 1959 forecast 
that the next’ step in the. arrange- 
ment between the chains would be 
to suspend a paper in San Fran- 
cisco there were “long, loud, em- 
phatic and vigorous denials,” the 
Guild recalled.’ But on Aug. 8, 
1959 the Hearst Call-Bulletin and 
the Scripps-Howard News were 
merged into the San Francisco 
News-Call Bulletin. 

Prior to that merger 
Howard, ‘head of the Scripps- 
Howard chain, told Editor & 
Publisher, the newspaper trade 
magazine, in reply to the merger 
reports: “Won’t you ever get 
wise? Every year we go through 
this same monkey business.” 

Last week Howard, now presi- 
dent of the New York World-Tele- 
gram, said in reply to reports on 
the Journal-American, “not only is 
it rumor utterly without basis, but 
it is stupid on the face.” 

J. D. Gortatowsky, chairman of 
Hearst Consolidated Publications, 
said the Guild statement was “com- 


The Journal-American has abo 
1,500 employes who would be af 
fected by a merger. When INg " 


os 


—= Sees 
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van 


merged with UP, 385 Guild menm™ 
bers were thrown out of jobs. Tha 
San Francisco merger, cost the job 
of 155 Guildsmen as well as of 
members of other unions employed 
by the papers. 
In its letter to the Justice Dept 
the Guild asked for an investigamy 
tion “with zeal” as this “patterm 
of cruel corporate decimation com 
tinues.” It called also on the It 
ternal Revenué Service to investi— 
gate the loss of tax monies from 
the arrangement which it term 
“corporate double-dealing.” 


“The free. press,” the Guild 
declared,” would suffer a new 
and substantial loss should the 
voice of another large and in- 
fluential newspaper be stilled.” 


McClellan Group 
Issues 2nd Report 


The McClellan special Senat@ 
committee has issued the second off 
its interim reports covering hear 
ings in 1958 into alleged impropem™ 
activities in the ee 4 
field. = 

The report dealt with last year 
inquiries into the Teamsters mim 
Philadelphia; the Detroit linen and@ 
overall. industry; the Carpenters 
and the Chicago hotel industry. «@ 

The committee, headed by Sema 
John L. McClellan (D-Ark.), 
slated to go out of business in Jan 
ary, 1960. It has scheduled mg 


pletely irresponsible and maliciously 
false.” 


further hearings this year. 
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